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them for our service, and with their people and their allmadias1
conveying to the cdbecas the wood for all our ships2 and, further-
more, since many of them buy on a large scale in that factory,
and all generally make purchases of old linen, which is bought
by them and sold in their allmadias. Moreover, we are told that
there are rich men among them, and that slaves may be had
from them, and all of them are at our command, or may be,
should they be treated well and protected with that moderation
in punishment and also in instruction, which is meet and proper
for our service and their security; these men tell us that for all
their services, they neither have, nor expect, from us any other
reward than that we should protect them and command them
to be maintained in justice. For this reason, it seems to us that
you should not take it for granted that our interest would be
promoted by your expelling them abroad; and if it is done to
punish them, it seems harsh, because from expelling them two
dangers may result, deaths and robberies. In the case of any
others, should they deserve punishment, they are to pay a fine
to that church,3 or something similarly adequate; we recom-
1 Canoes. The natives, writes Bosnian (Description, p. no), 'use a sort of
boats called canoas\ the largest of which are about thirty foot long and six
broad: from this size they go down to the smallest sort, which are about
thirteen or fourteen foot long and three or four broad. The biggest of these
being capable of carrying a reasonable merchant-man's boat lading;. .. they
are rowed in proportion to their size, by two, three, five, seven, nine, eleven
or fifteen rowers; which when they exceed two, must always be an odd
number, because they are obliged to sit in couples, and an odd one is requisite
to steer. Instead of oars, they use a sort of paddles made like a spade, having
a handle about the same length; with which paddling the water with an
under-hand stroke, they keep the canoa in a very swift course. With the least
sort of canoas, with two or three men in each, they generally go afishing*.
2 Port, cabeca, a chief, or headman. The reference to the timber for the
ships is interesting, because it is reminiscent of a condition of affairs which
normally existed years afterwards. During the eighteenth century, when the
exact legal position of Europeans on the coast as tenants of the negroes was
still vague, it was customary for the negroes to reserve to themselves the
right to cut wood, and their European tenants could not afford to ignore or
override this right for fear of antagonising them (E. C. Martin, The British
West African Settlements (1927), p. 52). It would appear from this chance
phrase in the above document that a similar custom was observed by the
negroes on the Gold Coast even as early as 1523.
3 This is almost certainly a reference to the church of Santiago at Mina
dedicated to Prince Henry tie Navigator.